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Foreword 



Research has provided a great deal of information about those who commit 
crime, but until very recently scant attention has been paid either to the victims 
of crime or to the circumstances in which they fall victim. The gap has been 
filled to some extent by the 1982 British Crime Survey the main findings of 
which were presented in 1983. The present report describes the more detailed 
picture to emerge from the survey of the groups most at risk of crime in 
England and Wales. It shows that although the risks of serious victimisation 
for most people are small, for some groups such as young men and people 
living in the inner city, the risks are appreciably greater. It pays special 
attention to the routine activities and characteristic lifestyles — such as 
frequently going out in the evening, going to pubs and clubs, and travelling by 
public transport — which are related to higher risks of crime. Information of 
this kind may not always have immediate relevance for practice; but it is 
essential background for the long-term planning of crime prevention policy. It 
also helps people to be aware of their own personal risks. It is especially 
fortunate therefore that the Research and Planning Unit was able to engage 
Professor Michael Gottfredson, an expert on criminal victimisation, to 
prepare the report. 

R. V. G. CLARKE 

Head of the Research and Planning Unit 
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1 Introduction 



The likelihood of becoming the victim of a criminal offence is a matter of 
considerable concern to many people, particularly those who live in urban 
areas (Maxfield, 1984). Overall the risk of victimisation for many major 
offences is probably less in England and Wales than in some other Western 
countries (Hough and Mayhew, 1983), but not everyone has the same risks. 
And, most people have no accurate idea what the chances of criminal 
victimisation are and how these chances might be expected to vary according 
to their own circumstances. The theme of this report is to give some indication 
of how the risks of criminal victimisation differ among people in England and 
Wales, depending on such things as where they live, how old they are, and how 
they spend their time. Answers to these questions will be sought from data 
from the 1982 British Crime Survey (BCS) undertaken by the Home Office 
Research and Planning Unit (for details of the survey, see Hough and 
Mayhew, 1983; Wood, 1983). 

The British Crime Survey 

The BCS was based on a sample of people aged 16 years or older from a 
selection of representative households. One person was interviewed in each 
household about victimisations — whether or not reported to the police — that 
they themselves may have suffered (eg, robbery), and about those that may 
have affected the entire household (eg, burglary). Respondents were also asked 
about some of their concerns about crime (see Maxfield, 1984), about their 
dealings with the police (see Southgate and Ekblom, 1984), and about their 
own activity patterns. In all, approximately 11,000 people were interviewed in 
England and Wales, which represents interviews with 80®7o of the eligible 
households. A further 5000 people were interviewed in Scotland (see Cham- 
bers and Tombs, 1984), though data on these are not incorporated in this 
report (1). 

The BCS offers a particularly useful basis for estimating the risks of selected 
offences. In the first place, it can say more about the dynamics of crime than 
statistics of offences recorded by the police, allowing a comprehensive picture 
to be drawn, for example, of where and when particular offences are most 
likely to take place. Second — and of even more importance — the BCS offers 
unique information on two measurements which are required to assess risks 
satisfactorily. The first of these is the frequency of criminal offences — the 
numerator of risk rates. Here, the BCS allows more refined measurement than 
traditional statistics of recorded offences which exclude the ‘dark figure’ of 
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VICTIMS OF CRIME: THE DIMENSIONS OF RISK 

crimes which go unreported to (or unrecorded by) the police. Many of these lie 
at the less serious end of the scale, but by no means all of them are 
unimportant or trivial. Risk measures which exclude them may produce highly 
misleading results. For one, levels of risk will appear lower than they actually 
are. But for another, if the processes by which some offences are excluded 
from measures of recorded offences systematically weed out certain victims or 
certain offences, then the picture of the relative risks faced by different people 
will be inaccurate. 

The second measurement necessary for risk analysis, to form the denominator 
of the rate, is the population at risk, the closer this being to the units truly ‘at 
risk’ the better (cf. Mayhew et al., 1976; Gottfredson, 1981; Clarke, 1984). 
The criminal statistics generally available mainly use general population 
figures to assess risk (for instance reporting rates of notifiable offences per 
100,000 people); and only with great difficulty may these units be varied. The 
BCS, however, permits a more refined denominator measurement by counting 
the people, houses, and motor vehicles at risk at the same time and on the same 
instrument that the numerator is counted. 

This is not to say that the BCS is without limitations. First, it excludes 
(necessarily, given the method) many so-called ‘victimless’ crimes (such as 
drug offences), crimes against businesses, and many crimes of fraud in which 
there is no contact between the victim and the offender. Second, the validity of 
survey-generated crime statistics remains in some question (Skogan, 1981; 
Schneider, 1981; Sparks, 1982). Because victim surveys depend on voluntary 
reports by citizens, they are subject to memory errors, as well as those 
associated with instrument wording, respondent fatigue, interview technique, 
and conscious and unconscious distortions. To a considerable degree the 
nature and scope of these errors and their impact on victimisation estimates 
are only partially known. Perhaps the principal known bias of relevance here is 
the apparent inability of retrospective surveys of this type to measure well 
non-stranger assaultive crimes. Thirdly, victimisation surveys are subject to 
the range of sampling biases that potentially affect any sample survey: in the 
BCS, for instance, the electoral register sampling frame systematically 
excludes some respondents, while victimisation rates among the 20®/o non- 
responders may be particularly high. The BCS information is also subject to 
sampling error, arising from the fact that a sample rather than the population 
was studied. Thus, the figures appearing in this report have to be regarded as 
estimates only. 

Three broad categories of crime will be discussed throughout this report — 
personal crime, household crime, and motor vehicle crime. As defined for the 
purpose of this report, the term ‘personal crime’ includes common assault, 
theft from the person, wounding, robbery, sex offences, and other personal 
theft. Occasionally the category ‘violence offences’ will be used, a category 
which excludes theft from the person and other personal theft. (It should be 
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noted that even within this category the extent of serious physical harm is 
usually minimal.) The category ‘household crime’ includes vandalism, 
burglary in a dwelling, bicycle theft, theft in a dwelling, and other household 
thefts. The classification ‘motor vehicle crime’ includes thefts of and thefts 
from motor vehicles. (See Hough and Mayhew (1983) for complete definitions 
of these terms, and Wood (1983) for classification rules.) Unless otherwise 
stated, attempts are included in the data reported herein. Occasionally, 
specific forms of crimes will be discussed, though due to the statistical rarity of 
criminal victimisation, reliability is in some doubt when this is done. 

Although in later sections of this report the data will be weighted to reflect the 
population, it should be emphasised that the survey uncovered only 43 
incidents of robbery, 15 incidents of sex offences, and 99 incidents of 
wounding. For the more frequently occurring, yet still statistically rare, 
household crimes the numbers are a bit larger (eg, 541 burglaries, 83 thefts in 
dwellings, and 769 other household thefts). Thus, some aggregation of the 
data is necessary, with the inevitable consequence that some patterns may 
thereby be masked. Fortunately for society, but unfortunately for the 
researcher, criminal victimisation for these offences in England and Wales is 
rare. It does not minimise the suffering of individual victims or suggest that 
the ‘crime problem’ is not an important social concern to state that victimis- 
ation is an event which occurs relatively infrequently. 

It is also important to state at this juncture that most of the risk factors to be 
described herein are inter-related which makes their unique contributions to 
the risk of victimisation difficult to judge. Some selected multivariate work 
will be described, but it is necessary to note the severe limitations that the 
available numbers of victimisations place on such analyses. In-depth risk 
analyses might separate distinct offences, might single out different demo- 
graphic subgroups, and so on. But with the data available the reliability of 
such work would be questionable. 

Lifestyle and criminal victimisation 

Criminologists have begun to give serious attention to the question of 
opportunity and how exposure to crime should figure into calculations of risk 
(Wilkins, 1964; Reiss, 1967; Mayhew, et al, 1976; Cohen and Felson, 1979; 
Sparks, 1982). One consequence of this has been an increase in the perceived 
relevance of how people’s routine daily activities, or lifestyles, may be related 
to the risk of criminal victimisation. One special focus of this report will be to 
study how people’s lifestyles affect their chances of falling victim to a crime. 
Because this ‘lifestyle approach’ differs somewhat from standard ways of 
viewing crime risks, some brief comments on lifestyle concepts are in order. 
For a crime to occur there must first be available a target (something to steal, 
to vandalise, or to break into, or somebody to rob or assault), a person 
motivated to offend, and an opportunity for the offence: the confluence in 
time and space of the target and offender in the absence of effective deterrents. 
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These logical and commonsensical requirements for criminal victimisation 
each have considerable implications for understanding patterns of risk. In the 
past, much criminological research focused on one element of this equation — 
namely the offender — seeking to determine the social, psychological and 
economic forces that cause people to offend. But recently research has begun 
to explore the other dimensions of the equation, with some notable results. For 
instance, the Home Office Research and Planning Unit has explored targets of 
criminal opportunity and how changes in these targets (both intended and 
unintended) may reduce the risk of victimisation (for summaries and dis- 
cussions, see Mayhew, 1984; Clarke, 1980; Clarke and Mayhew, 1980). 

Other researchers have focused attention on what may be termed ‘individual 
lifestyles’ — how the routine daily activities of people, in the sense of where 
they go, when they go there, with whom they are likely to be in contact, and 
where they live and work, are likely to alter the chances of becoming the victim 
of crime. As an example, Hindelang et al (1978) showed that the chances of 
becoming the victim of personal crime in the United States varied quite 
substantially according to social and demographic characteristics which in turn 
are related to various routine daily activities. And recently Cohen and Cantor 
(1981) have shown how the risks of burglary can be affected by the 
out-of-the-home activities of the residents. There is a substantial body of 
research to suggest that opportunities for becoming the victim of personal 
crime, such as rape, robbery, and personal theft, vary directly with the extent 
to which people go out, particularly at night. There is also a growing body of 
work documenting the fact that the population of offenders is concentrated 
particularly among young males. And there is further evidence to suggest that 
particular settings are unusually prone to involve crimes of personal violence 
or theft. A good example of this is the high volume of crimes of inter-personal 
violence occurring around some types of pubs on weekend nights around 
closing time (Hope, 1984a). 

Thus, from the lifestyle perspective a discussion of the risks of criminal 
victimisation must begin with a consideration of some basic features of crime, 
such as where and when it is likely to happen and who the likely offenders are. 
Once these dimensions are identified, it then seems reasonable to ask “which 
people are most likely to find themselves in these ‘high risk’ environments?” 

Spatial and temporal aspects of victimisation 

Crime does not occur randomly in time nor evenly during all times of the day 
and night. Nor does it occur with the same probability during all days of the 
week. Rather, it has been known for some time that there are times and places 
when crimes of common theft and assault are unusually frequent. Data from 
the BCS reveal this dramatically. Because these patterns are consistent with 
those shown in previous research (see Hindelang et al., 1978) they need only be 
briefly summarised for present purposes. Some basic tabulations from the 
BCS are in Appendix A for those interested in the specific data (2). 
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* Crimes of violence without theft happen disproportionately outside 
the home and on weekends, particularly at night (3). Crimes of theft with 
personal contact happen mostly away from home during the daytime, 
principally on public transport and in shops. 

* Household victimisations, such as burglary and vandalism, show time 
patterns different from personal victimisations. Vandalism generally 
occurs at night-time or during the evening. Residential burglary frequen- 
tly takes place in the daytime and evening during the week; at weekends it 
is more common at night. 

* Thefts of and from motor vehicles occur disproportionately at night. 
Perhaps surprisingly, these thefts most often happen near the victim’s 
own home. Those motor vehicle thefts which do occur during the 
daytime most often take place away from the home. 

The victim-offender relationship 

Another dimension to criminal victimisation that has important implications 
for risk analyses is the relationship between the victim and the offender. 
Persons who reported being the victim of one or more of the BCS crimes were 
asked if they could say anything at all about the offender(s) and if so, whether 
it was someone that the victim knew. The answers given, particularly about the 
age of the offender, may not be completely reliable, but for about 40% of the 
incidents, the victim could report some information about the offender. 
Victims of personal contact crime were nearly always able to report some 
information, yet even in a third of burglaries, over one quarter of the 
vandalisms and in one fifth of the thefts of motor vehicles the victim could say 
something about the offender(s). 

For those cases where information about offenders is available, the main 
patterns can be highlighted briefly: 

* Offenders tend to be young and overwhelmingly male. 

* Lone offenders predominate in crimes of violence without theft, 
multiple offenders (usually young) in personal theft crimes and in 
vandalism. 

* Victims report that theft incidents are almost always accomplished by 
strangers, whereas in incidents of assaultive violence without theft the 
victim often reports a prior relationship with the offender. 

Most of the patterns reviewed in this chapter are in substantial agreement with 
those routinely revealed in data generated by victimisation surveys elsewhere in 
the world (Hindelang et al., 1978; van Dijk and Steinmetz, 1980; Sparks, 1982; 
Ministry of the Solicitor General, 1983). These suggest that being out of the 
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home, particularly at night on the weekend, may be an element in the 
explanation of victimisation from some forms of crime, since some crimes seen 
to occur disproportionately away from the home on weekend nights. The data 
about offenders suggest that exposure to young people, males and to strangers 
are also dimensions of risk. In the chapters to follow the BCS data will be used 
to seek answers to the question, “How do persons who report victimisation to 
the interviewers differ from those not reporting such victimisation?”, keeping 
in mind the spatial, temporal and offending patterns reviewed here. The risks 
of personal crime will be studied first, followed by household and then motor 
vehicle crime. 
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2 The risk of personal crime 



This chapter examines the risk of personal victimisation. It considers first the 
demographic and social correlates of victimisation — the ‘building blocks’ of 
any lifestyle analysis — and then examines how these correlates can be 
understood in terms of lifestyle. Some general statements about risk of 
victimisation in England and Wales should be borne in mind throughout this 
report. First, for the vast majority of the population in England and Wales, 
the likelihood of victimisation is relatively rare. This is particularly true for 
crimes of violence. Second, a small group of persons suffer repeatedly from 
criminal victimisation. These so-called ‘multiple victims’ are themselves 
statistically rare, but their existence cautions that explanations for their 
experiences may be of a different sort than is applicable for the bulk of the 
population. Third, the BCS establishes a link between personal and household 
victimisation, in that victims of one type of crime are more likely than others 
to also be the victim of a different type of crime. (Appendix B justifies these 
statements and the particular risk measures chosen for analysis.) 

Demographic and social correlates of personal victimisation 

Each respondent in the BCS was asked a variety of questions pertaining to 
their personal characteristics and living arrangements. Answers to these 
questions can help provide a general picture of how the risk of personal 
victimisation varies throughout the population (4). Proportions victimised by 
various categories of crimes will be the measure of risk used throughout this 
report, and will be referred to as the ‘likelihood’ of victimisation. Many of 
these factors have been described elsewhere (Hough and Mayhew, 1983; 
Hough, 1983) and are commonly found in all victimisation surveys. Some 
basic tabular material is included in Appendix A. 

Age is substantially related to the probability of suffering personal crime. 
Roughly five times more young adults and people in their teens report 
victimisations than respondents in their forties. After the age of forty the 
proportion reporting personal victimisation falls to less than 4%. The elderly 
have even lower likelihoods of victimisation from personal crime (Hough and 
Mayhew, 1983). That the probability of personal victimisation falls rapidly 
from a peak in late adolescence is a finding revealed by all previous 
victimisation research, both in Great Britain (Sparks, et al., 1977) and in other 
countries (Gottfredson and Hindelang, 1981). The BCS also finds that sex is 
related to personal victimisation with males having the greater risk, a pattern 
also found in previous victimisation surveys. 
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Marital status also relates to the likelihood of personal victimisation — 6% of 
those currently married report being the victim of a personal crime, whereas 
the corresponding proportion for single people is 17% and among the 
divorced/separated it is 12%. The unemployed have a higher likelihood of 
personal victimisation (15%) than those working full-time (10%), but those in 
full-time education — albeit only 3% of the respondents — have a much 
higher likelihood than either (26%). (Surveys in other countries have found 
also that victimisation is relatively high amongst schoolchildren and students 
(Toby, 1983).) Retired people and housewives have generally lower likelihoods 
of personal victimisation. The likelihood of being the victim of a crime of 
personal violence is related to age, sex, marital status and work status in the 
same fashion (Hough, 1983). 

Clearly, these factors are not independently related to personal victimisation. 
Single people and those in full-time education tend to be young; men and 
women have differing patterns of employment. It should also be said that 
there are other constellations of demographic variables in the BCS that affect 
risks to some degree. Thus, there are small associations with the number of 
children in the household, the composition of the household (eg, parents with 
children, single people only) and the age of the head of the household. It needs 
be stressed also that these data do not indicate the relative seriousness of the 
offences that each of these demographic groups suffer, something that should 
be kept in mind since the personal consequences to victims may vary 
significantly as a function of, say, age or sex. 

One of the strongest relationships between personal victimisation and 
respondent characteristics has to do with place of residence. Risks in inner 
cities were higher than in other metropolitan areas, and inner city residents 
were more than twice as likely to report a personal victimisation as those living 
in small cities and more rural areas. In general, the patterns of victimisation 
discussed above hold true regardless of place of residence. For example, 
victimisation risks decline with age in the inner city and in more rural areas; 
males are more likely than females to be victimised in each area, etc. (although 
there is a tendency for risks by age and sex to converge from rural areas to the 
inner city). But it is also important to note that the differences in victimisation 
risk according to these characteristics intensifies when they are considered 
together. Thus, for example, the likelihood of personal victimisation for 
young people (16-24 years old) living in the inner city is about ten times higher 
than that for persons over 45 years old who live in rural areas (29% versus 
3%). 

Lifestyle and personal victimisation 

These simple correlates of risk raise some important questions. Why is it that 
the elderly have such low likelihoods and the young such high ones? Is it 
because the young are more active out of the home than are the elderly? Is it 
because of where they are likely to go when out, or who they are likely to come 
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into contact with? Or does it have more to do with area of residence, with the 
elderly less likely to live in age-heterogeneous housing? Why does being 
married apparently reduce the risk of personal crime? Is it, perhaps, because a 
married lifestyle in contrast to a single one is associated with fewer out-of-the- 
home activities and different forms of activities when out? How do alcohol 
and people’s own offending patterns figure into the victimisation equation? 

The BCS collected a large amount of information about respondents’ lifestyles 
and daily activities and much of it can help explain the differential risks of 
victimisation. Of particular interest to this study are questions about 
respondents’ out-of-the-home activities during the daytime and evening, use of 
alcohol, non-criminal misfortunes (such as motor accidents), and self-reported 
offending. Many of these questions have never before been asked in victimis- 
ation surveys and they therefore provide a unique portrait of the victims of 
personal crime. They may help to begin to provide explanations for the 
patterns described above. For example, it is widely believed that the higher 
risks among younger people, particularly males, is produced by the frequency 
with which they go out, particularly at night and on the weekends when, as we 
saw in Chapter 1, the incidence of personal victimisation is the highest. In 
addition, because offenders generally victimise people like themselves with 
respect to age, sex, and place of residence (Hindelang et aL, 1978) people who 
share the demographic and lifestyle characteristics of the offender population 
may suffer disproportionately from personal victimisation. As was indicated 
already in Chapter 1, the offenders in the BCS personal crimes tended to be 
disproportionately young and male according to the reports of the victims. 

Night-time activities and personal victimisation 

Given the distribution of personal victimisation over time and place, it is not 
suprising to discover that there is a relationship between the frequency of being 
out of the home at night and victimisation. In general, the more evenings out 
the greater the risk (Hough, 1983), a finding that has been reported for other 
countries as well (van Dijk and Steinmetz, 1980; Ministry of the Solicitor 
General, 1983). The relationship between the number of evenings out of the 
home at night in the previous week and personal victimisation is direct, 
increasing from a likelihood of 7% for those not going out at all to 14% for 
those out three or more nights a week. 

As personal victimisations are most likely to occur in the evenings and 
especially at the weekend, it is important to examine activity patterns at these 
times. Table 2:1 shows that when BCS respondents are classified into groups 
who said they did not go out at all in the evening on the previous weekend 
(where weekend is defined as Friday and Saturday), those who went out one 
weekend evening, and those who reported going out both Friday and Saturday 
evenings, an increasing progression of risk is discovered (6% to 10% to 16%). 
Going out at the weekend, then, poses risks. 
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Table 2:1 

Estimated likelihood of personal victimisation, by night-time activities 





% victimised 


Total No. 

(victims and others) 


Weekend nights out 


None 


6 


6686 


One 


10 


2932 


Two 


16 


1517 


Weekend night-time activities 
(people going out only) 


Visit friend 


10 


1055 


Visit pub 


11 


1623 


Party 


16 


529 


Church, classes, club, cafe 


9 


596 


Other (sport, cinema) 


16 


430 


Night-time travel 
(people going out only) 


Walked 


11 


1119 


Car 


10 


2709 


Bus 


16 


367 


Underground/ train 


26 


65 


Taxi 


16 


81 


Other (bike, motorbike) 


32 


69 



Weighted data; unweighted N = 10905. 



Night-time activities is a multiple response item: respondents going out 
on Friday and those going out on Saturday are combined and thus the 
numbers in the table do not signify unique individuals. Too few cases of 
underground and train riders were identified in the survey to permit 
separate analysis. 

As was mentioned earlier, care must be exercised in interpreting these risk 
factors because they may not be independent of one another. It is possible that 
the ‘going out’ association is true for people who live in cities, but not in the 
rural areas, or is simply an artifact of age (ie, it is the young who go out and 
who are victimised). Or, perhaps it is produced by patterns of drinking. Thus, 
the relationship should be examined within categories of urbanisation, age, 
sex, and self-reported drinking. 

It turns out that the same pattern holds for those who live in inner cities, other 
metropolitan areas, and in more rural areas. And, within each area of 
residence the relationship between ‘going out’ and victimisation maintains 
regardless of level of self-reported drinking (ie, among ‘high’ and ‘low’ 
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self-reported drinkers). (The relationships crime are similar when the depen- 
dent variable is personal violence only.) But the risks do seem to cluster 
together to produce large differences among respondents — among those who 
live in rural areas and who did not report going out at night on the weekend, 
4% reported personal victimisation, compared to 29% of those who live in 
inner cities and reported going out both Friday and Saturday night. (Again, 
the same general trend is in evidence for personal violence.) 

It does not appear that the relationship between going out and victimisation 
can be explained away by age (ie, the relation persists despite controls for 
age). When considered together with age, this ‘going out’ variable produces 
some important differences in the risk of personal victimisation. For example, 
young people who report going out two weekend nights are five times more at 
risk than people over 40 who do not go out on the weekend at all. When the 
‘weekend out’ variable is controlled, age continues to have a sizeable effect on 
personal victimisation likelihood in every ‘going out’ category (ie, among 
those who do not go out as well as those who do go out). Nor can the 
relationship between going out and victimisation be explained simply because 
men are more prone to victimisation than women. Within each sex category, 
those who go out more are more likely to be victimised. On the other hand, the 
association between sex and personal victimisation depends on the extent of 
evening out activities — in the ‘not out’ category and in the ‘one night out’ 
category men continue to face higher risks than women, but the difference 
seems to disappear in the ‘two nights out a weekend’ category. In fact, women 
who go out two nights a weekend have a likelihood of personal victimisation 
(14%) that is in excess of the likelihood for men who did not go out at all 
( 8 %). 

What seems to emerge, therefore, is that within the context of the variables 
discussed above (and they tend to be some of the strongest correlates of 
victimisation), lifestyle does indeed seem to affect the chances of personal 
victimisation, when lifestyle is measured by out-of-the-home activities. It may 
therefore be informative to explore evening activity patterns in a little more 
detail. 

The survey asked respondents who went out in the evening where they went 
and how they travelled. Table 2:1 shows some of the associations with 
victimisation. (Analysis of evening activities must be restricted to Friday and 
Saturday evenings as these are the only categories for which sufficiently large 
numbers of respondents reported going out. Even here, however, the very 
small number of cases upon which some of the likelihoods are based, and 
hence their low reliability, must be stressed.) 

First, it should be said that two activities dominate the responses given by the 
sample who went out of the home on Friday or Saturday evenings — visiting 
friends (25%) and visiting pubs (38%). There is some problem differentiating 
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these items because presumably many of thos who went out to pubs did so to 
visit friends and some of those visiting friends did so at pubs. Nevertheless, 
those who visit pubs and friends had higher likelihoods of personal (and 
violent) victimisation than did those not going out at all, although they had 
lower likelihoods than did some who pursued other evening activities. 

Certainly the explanatory power of a variable such as ‘evening activities’ is 
increased with the extent to which it precisely taps exposure to risk (such as 
how directly it places people in the context of likely offenders). In this regard, 
of course, not all pubs are alike, nor are all visits to friends equally risky. The 
BCS suggests that going to a pub in the inner city is associated with higher 
victimisation likelihoods than going to a pub in rural areas (16% versus 11%), 
as is visiting friends in the inner city rather than in the country (23 % versus 
10%). There are also differences in the likelihood of victimisation at certain 
places according to age. Among the young (less than 25 years old), one out of 
four respondents who said they went out to pubs or who said they visited 
friends reported personal victimisation in the BCS, whereas for older 
respondents (45 and older) only 2% did so. Presumably the pubs frequented 
by younger respondents tend disproportionately to be ‘young people’s’ pubs 
whereas older respondents share their pubs with a rather different clientele. 
Thus, the activity patterns of the young, in terms of where they go and with 
whom they are likely to come into contact, increase the chances of personal 
and violent victimisation, whereas the places that older respondents frequent 
tend to isolate them from risk. It is the micro-environment that is of interest to 
the lifestyle perspective and these data, indicating a 10-fold difference in 
victimisation likelihoods, highlight the importance of measuring such environ- 
ments with precision. 

Daytime activities and personal victimisation 

Several items in the survey tapped routine activity patterns of the respondents 
during the daytime. Among the most important of the measures is, of course, 
the item measuring work status discussed earlier. People who spend much of 
their day in and around the home, such as housewives and retired persons, are 
relatively isolated from personal victimisation as measured in the BCS. Young 
people who spend a large portion of the day among adolescents and young 
adults, such as those still in school, face higher risks. Those going out of the 
home to work generally have victimisation likelihoods greater than those who 
stay home and smaller than those in school. Clearly some workers, such as 
school teachers, bar staff, and police officers, would be expected to face risks 
greatly in excess of those for other workers due to their increased exposure to 
groups with high rates of offending. Others, such as public transport 
employees, would be expected to have higher likelihoods of personal victimis- 
ation due primarily to their attractiveness as targets (eg, they handle relatively 
large amounts of cash and are accessible to the general public). Thus, although 
generally the likelihood of criminal victimisation from personal crimes 
increases at night, there are daytime situations which may eem to increase 
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either the opportunity for crime or the attractiveness of the respondent as a 
target for criminal victimisation. 

There seem to be differing risks associated with how people travel to work, as 
shown in Figure 2:1 . (Again the estimates are derived from small numbers and 
this imprecision should be stressed.) Of the respondents who worked for pay 
outside the home, most (58%) said they went to work in a car, 17% walked, 
13% went by bus, 3% by train and 2% by underground. The rest went some 
other way. The figure suggests that cars and walking are the least risky modes 
of going to work, and that public transport may be more risky. Unfortunately, 
the data do not permit controls for age and for urbanisation in examining this 
relationship, although that clearly would be desirable. 

Figure 2:1 

Estimated likelihood of personal victimisation, by mode 
of travel to work (those in paid work) 




Total number (victims and others) 

Finally, with respect to daytime activities, it is possible to look briefly at 
victimisation likelihoods for those whose jobs involve handling cash (strictly 
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Speaking this is not solely a daytime activity question as some of these jobs 
occur at night). There is a small increase in the likelihood of personal 
victimisation for workers whose jobs involve handling cash 11% reported 
suffering a personal victimisation. 

Self-reported drinking and victimisation 

It has long been believed that the drinking is implicated in many personal 
crimes, particularly crimes of violence (Murphy, 1983), but up until now very 
little systematic data have been available with respect to victims. Respondents 
in the BCS were asked about their own drinking behaviour — whether they 
had drunk at all in the previous year, if so what (ie, beer, lager, wine, spirits), 
and how much they drank in an average week. The categories in Figure 2:2 are 
constructed from answers to these questions and are meant to classify 
respondents according to frequency of self-reported drinking behaviour. In 
all, 14% of the respondents reported being totally abstinent from alcohol 
during the reference period, 51% drank infrequently, with 7% being classified 
on this admittedly arbitrary scale as ‘high drinkers’ (5). 

Figure 2:2 

Estimated likelihood of personal victimisation, 
by self-reported drinking 



15% 




Heavy Moderate Occasional Abstainer 



731 3107 5703 1546 

Total number (victims and others) 

14 
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The relation between self-reported drinking and personal victimisation is of 
considerable interest: the likelihood of victimisation increases consistently 
from about 5% for abstainers to nearly 15% for heavy drinkers. Again, there 
is reason to suspect that the correlation between victimisation and drinking 
may be produced by their common associations with age or with urbanisation. 
But controls for these variables indicate that the relationship generally 
maintains regardless of area of residence and of age (except among 
respondents 50 years and older where there is no relationship between drinking 
and personal victimisation). For ‘violent’ victimisations, the relationship with 
self-reported drinking is really only pronounced for the young (ie, between 16 
and 24 years old). This finding may possibly be explained by the relatively high 
rate of personal violence associated with drinking patterns at some types of 
pubs (Hope, 1984a). For elderly respondents, heavy drinking may be more 
likely to be done at home. 

Self-reported offending and victimisation 

Respondents were also asked to report on a number of offences that they have 
engaged in themselves during the previous year (see Appendix C for further 
details). A very wide range of topics was asked ranging from physical assault 
to failure to licence a television. These so-called ‘self-report’ questions are a 
standard method of gathering data about offending which are independent of 
police sources. Although they raise some important questions of validity (see, 
generally, Hindelang et al., 1981) they present the opportunity to explore 
further the dimensions of criminal victimisation (Sparks et a/., 1977). Indeed, 
the criminological literature has posited at least an indirect association 
between offending and victimisation (Gottfredson, 1981) as well as demon- 
strating some fairly important links empirically (Singer, 1981; Wolfgang, 
1958). As displayed in Table 2:2, three simple scales were constructed from 
these self-report questions: ‘assault and violence’, ‘non-predatory theft’, and 
‘delinquencies’ (6). 

Table 2:2 

Estimated likelihood of personal victimisation, by self-reported offending 



% victimised Total No. 

(victims and others) 



Assault and violence 



Offender 


42 


619 


Non-offender 


6 


10516 


Non-predatory theft 


Offender 


13 


1856 


Non-offender 


7 


9279 


Delinquencies 


Offender 


30 


659 


Non-offender 


7 


10476 



Weighted data; unweighted N = 6329. 
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The distribution of these scales prohibits all but the most limited discussion of 
their relationship to criminal victimisation (ie, they are extremely skewed, with 
the vast majority of respondents reporting no offences of these types during 
the reference period — less, perhaps than might be expected). However, the 
relatively strong interrelationship between offending and victimisation should 
not escape notice. For persons reporting at least one self-reported violence 
offence, the likelihood of personal victimisation is 42%, or seven times the 
likelihood of personal victimisation for persons reporting no self-reported 
violence offences. A relationship to non-predatory theft is also indicated: 
among those reporting non-predatory theft in the previous year, 13% also said 
they were the victim of personal crime, whereas those not reporting such 
offending said they were so victimised 7% of the time. For the delinquencies 
scale, the likelihood of personal victimisation increased from 7% for those 
with no self-reported delinquencies to 30% for those with at least one (7). 

Certainly, the common association between age and offending, and between 
age and victimisation, suggests that age may be the source of the relationship 
between offending and victimisation itself. However, the relationships seem 
more complex. Controls for age (not reported in tabular form here) do 
virtually account for the non-predatory theft offending relation with personal 
victimisation (though not the non-predatory theft relation to household 
victimisation reported in Note 7). The relationship between self-reported 
delinquencies and self-reported violence and personal victimisation persist 
despite controls for age. The relationships between self-reported offending 
and both personal and household victimisation also seem to hold regardless of 
place of residence. 

Accidents and criminal victimisation 

The BCS also touched on the extent to which crime victims are dispropor- 
tionately victims of other misfortunes — motor vehicle accidents, household 
fires, and other accidents serious enough to cause injury and suffering. Three 
questions asked in the BCS are interesting in this light: “Have you yourself or 
anyone else now in your household ever been injured in a traffic accident badly 
enough to need medical treatment?”; “Has there ever been a fire in the place 
in which you were living (including things like fires in chip pans)?”; and 
“Have you or anyone else now in your household ever been injured in that sort 
of accident (ie, around the home) badly enough to need medical treatment?” It 
should be noted that the referent to these questions is not the respondent, but 
rather the respondent acts as a household spokesman. Prior research suggests 
that this is likely to underestimate the prevelance of these phenomena, at least 
to the extent that the research about crime can be generalised here (see. Sparks, 
1982, and Hindelang, 1976, for reviews of this research). 

With respect to traffic accidents, 76% of the respondents answered “never”, 
20% answered “yes, but not in the past year”, and 3% answered “yes, in the 
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past year”. (The remainder did not answer.) For the question about household 
fires, the respective percentages are 76%, 19%, and 4%, while for serious 
household accidents they are 75%, 18%, and 6%. Each of these forms of 
misfortune is correlated with personal victimisation. For traffic accidents, the 
likelihood of personal victimisation increases from 7% to 11% to 16% as one 
moves from the “never” to the “not in past year” to the “yes, in the past 
year” category; for the fire question, the corresponding percentages are 8%, 
10%, and 15%, while for the household accident question they are 7%, 10%, 
and 14%. In general, then, the likelihood of being the victim of a personal 
victimisation is twice as high for those who report any one of these other 
misfortunes as it is for those reporting that they never experienced one. It 
would appear, therefore, that not only does criminal victimisation cluster (ie, 
household, personal and auto crime are inter-related to some degree) but a 
variety of misfortunes are disproportionately suffered by those who are also 
crime victims (8). 



It should be clear that to say that there is an empirical relationship between 
offending and victimisation, or between accidents and victimisation, is not to 
say that victims are necessarily culpable, or that today the offender, tomorrow 
the victim. What is suggested, however, is that there is a lifestyle that for some 
includes high probabilities of misfortunes, victimisation and offending, due 
perhaps to where they live, where they go, and with whom they associate: in 
other words, the social processes which produce high rates of offending in 
some segments of the population are also productive to high rates of 
victimisation (Gottfredson, 1981). In addition, there is in the BCS data a 
correlation between self-reported violence and household victimisation. This 
strongly suggests an environmental dimension to both offending and victimis- 
ation. And, of course, age looms large in the picture, being strongly correlated 
with both offending and victimisation as revealed in the BCS. 



Various hypotheses about these inter-relationships can be studied with the 
BCS data to some extent. To begin with, it should be noted that the 
correlations between social and demographic characteristics of the 
respondents and victimisation on the one hand, and offending on the other, 
are very similar. For example, age, sex and urbanisation are related to 
self-reported offending much the same as is victimisation. These patterns are 
shown in Table 2:3. But the similarities go further than that. Thus, self- 
reported drinking is correlated with offending for each of the offending types 
described above and the three scales also correlate to the variable measuring 
out-of-the-home activities in much the same fashion as does victimisation. In 
fact, self-reported offending is associated with the BCS measures of other 
misfortunes as well. The data strongly suggest that lifestyles conducive to 
victimisation (of all forms) are also conducive to offending. 
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Table 2:3 

Estimated self-reported offending, by selected respondent characteristics 



Self-reported offending scale (% offending) 
Delinquencies Non- Violence Total No. 
predatory 
theft 



Sex 



Male 


8 


23 


9 


5170 


Female 


4 


12 


2 


5965 


Age 


16-19 


30 


24 


25 


815 


20-24 


16 


32 


15 


921 


25-29 


9 


24 


6 


1023 


30-44 


5 


24 


5 


2995 


45-55 


2 


15 


2 


1560 


55 + 


0 


4 


1 


3777 


Weekend nights out 


None 


4 


12 


4 


6686 


One 


7 


20 


6 


2932 


Two 


14 


29 


13 


1517 


Drinking 


Abstainer 


3 


4 


2 


1546 


Occasional 


4 


12 


3 


5703 


Moderate 


9 


27 


9 


3107 


Heavy 


15 


37 


16 


731 



Weighted data; unweighted N = 6329. 



In summary, it can be said on the basis of the BCS that for personal 
victimisation: 

* Young people, males, those who live in inner cities, and single people 
have disproportionately high risks. 

* Daytime activity patterns are associated with the likelihood of perso- 
nal victimisation — those who stay in and around the home have lower 
likelihoods than those working outside the home. Those who travel to 
work on public transport have higher risks. 

* Night-time activity patterns are also associated with personal victimis- 
ation — those who go out frequently at night, particularly at the 
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weekend, have higher likelihoods of suffering from personal victimis- 
ation. The data suggest that where one goes at night is especially critical 
in the formulation of victimisation risks. 

* Those who report that they drink relatively frequently, those who 
themselves engage in a wide variety of kinds of offending, and those who 
report suffering a variety of non-criminal victimisations have dispropor- 
tionately high risks. These patterns generally maintain for all age groups 
and levels of urbanisation. 

* The BCS data strongly imply that some lifestyles conducive to 
victimisation may also be conducive to offending. 

* Particular combinations of the risk factors described above produce 
markedly differing likelihoods of victimisation among the residents of 
England and Wales, demonstrating that the risks from crime are far 
from uniform. 

In the last chapter of this report some of the implications of these patterns will 
be discussed. First, however, the relative risks of household victimisation are 
examined. 
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3 The risk of household crime 



Unlike personal victimisation, crimes against the household usually involve no 
direct confrontation between the offender and the victim. This does not mean 
that personal characteristics of victims are irrelevant to household victimis- 
ation. On the contrary, where people live, with whom they live, and how they 
live, relate to risks in a way which highlights the conceptual difficulty of 
distinguishing between the characteristics of households and those of the 
people within them (Hindelang et ah, 1978; Cohen and Cantor, 1981). 
Nevertheless, as the primary target of household offences is property rather 
than people, there are good grounds for posing the household as the unit at 
risk and for analysing risk patterns according to essential features of the 

household where they are located, how easily they can be accessed, and so 
on. 



Much of what has been said already about personal victimisation clearly has 
implications for the risks of household victimisation. Given the correlation 
between the two, it is not suprising to discover that many of the social and 
environmental correlates of personal crime are also correlates of household 
crime. It will be recalled that for the purposes of this report household crimes 
include burglary, vandalism, theft from inside the dwelling, bicycle thefts and 
other household thefts, as well as attempts to do these crimes. Particular 
attention will be paid to burglary and vandalism. 



Household structure and household victimisation 

Table 3:1 presents risks of household victimisation by place of residence (for 
of BCS findings on burglary risks specifically, consult Hough, 
1984, and Hope, 1984b). As can be seen there is a modest relation between 
area and household victimisation. Those living in inner cities have higher risks 
than do those m more rural environments. But here specific types of household 
crimes differ. Vandalism has a relatively weak association with place of 
residence with 9% of those households in the rural areas reporting at least one 
vandalism compared to 12% of those in the inner city. Burglary shows a 
stronpr relation to area, with the chances of burglary in the inner city being 
tive times greater than those in rural areas. 



Apart from area, there is evidence that type of accomodation is related to 
household victimisation. Those who live in flats or maisonettes face slightly 
higher risks of burglary than do those living in houses — generally. But in the 
inner city, flats appear no more likely than houses to be burgled. Hough (1984) 
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reports that houses at the end of terraces are more likely to be burgled than 
other terraced houses. 



Table 3:1 

Estimated likelihood of household victimisation, by area 





Inner 

cities 


Other large 
city areas 


Smaller 

cities 

% victimised 


Rural 

areas 


Household 

victimisation 


27 


26 


22 


16 


Burglary 


10 


6 


4 


2 


Vandalism 


12 


13 


12 


9 


Total No. 
(victimised and 
other H/Hs) 


368 


1546 


994 


2535 



Weighted data; unweighted N = 10905. 



Residents of houses and flats or maisonettes seem to be equally likely victims 
of vandalism in the inner city, but those living in houses seem to be slightly 
more at risk elsewhere. Cars are the targets for much of this vandalism, and 
car ownership patterns modify these vandalism patterns somewhat. Thus, for 
those who do not own cars, there is no difference in vandalism risks according 
to housing type, regardless of level of urbanisation. But for those who do own 
cars, flat dwellers suffer higher risks everywhere except rural areas. This may 
be because they have less secure parking available to them, either in garages or 
directly in front of their home. 

Another important dimension of household structure along which to examine 
risks is whether the accommodations are owned, rented from council, or are 
rented privately. Again, tenure is not independent of other variables used to 
analyse criminal victimisation (such as family size and structure), but it may 
give a different indication of an environmental risk dimension. There is of 
course a wide variety of council-rented accommodations (ranging from 
individual houses to high-rise flats), just as there is of owner-occupied 
accommodation. In the survey, 62<yo of the households were owner-occupied, 
29% were council-rented and the remainder were in other forms of accommo- 
dation. Because tenure is highly related to area (24% of the households in rural 
areas were council properties compared to 40% of those in the inner city), it is 
important to control for area when considering risks. It would be desirable to 
consider other factors simultaneously, but unfortunately that would stretch 
the sample much too thin. 

As Table 3:2 shows, council tenants report slightly lower likelihoods of 
vandalism than do owner-occupiers, regardless of extent of urbanisation. On 
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Table 3:2 

Estimated likelihood of burglary and vandalism, by tenure and area 





% victims of 
burglary 


% victims of 
vandalism 


Total No. 
(victimised and 
other H/Hs) 


Inner cities 


Own home 


12 


14 


128 


Council rented 


11 


12 


145 


Other 


7 


10 


90 


Other large city areas 


Own home 


4 


16 


875 


Council rented 


8 


10 


548 


Other 


7 


15 


103 


Smaller cities 


Own home 


2 


13 


636 


Council rented 


6 


10 


245 


Other 


6 


13 


100 


Rural areas 


Own home 


2 


9 


1673 


Council rented 


2 


7 


594 


Other 


2 


11 


221 



Weighted data; unweighted N = 10905. 



the face of it, this is somewhat surprising as earlier research has suggested that 
council housing is most subject to vandalism (see Mayhew and Clarke, 1982). 
But this earlier research also discovered that most of the vandalism damage in 
the areas studied was directed against common property and services. Thus it 
may be that owners do actually suffer more vandalism than do council renters, 
but it may also be the case that owners are more likely to regard themselves as 
the victims because they own the vandalised property. If the latter is true, as 
seems likely, there are implications for victimisation survey methodology 
which assumes that victims regard themselves as such. Some support for this 
hypothesis is gained by the fact that the risk of vandalism for council renters 
who own cars is as high as or higher than that for owner-occupiers with cars; 
but this is not so for those without cars. 

Council tenants face slightly higher burglary risks than do owner-occupiers 
except in inner cities and rural areas where likelihoods are the same. Those 
who have occupied their residence for longer periods of time (not shown in 
tabular form) are less likely to have household victimisations relative to 
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persons who moved recently, an effect due mainly to the increased risks of 
vandalism among recent movers. 

Respondents in the BCS were asked to estimate the number of hours their own 
home was empty during different parts of the day in the previous week — 
during the night (6 p.m. to midnight), and during the daytime (8 a.m. to 6 
p.m.). They were also asked to estimate the number of nights the home was 
empty during the year. Vandalism, it seems, is essentially unrelated to the 
number of hours the home was empty during the daytime, and very slightly 
related to night-time occupancy and to the number of days the home was left 
empty during the year. This seems to be the case regardless of extent of 
urbanisation. As most vandalism occurs during the evening and night-time 
hours, the cover of darkness rather than occupancy apparently provides most 
of the opportunity for residential vandalism. 

Overall, there is a small relationship between houses being empty and 
burglary. As with vandalism there is no association between the number of 
hours the house is said to be empty during the daytime, but there is some 
association between burglary and the number of hours the home is estimated 
to be empty during the previous week at night (from a 4% likelihood for 
houses not empty at all to a 7% likelihood for those empty for three or more 
hours). Given previous research (eg, Winchester and Jackson, 1982), this is 
something of an unexpected finding. It is probable that BCS occupancy 
measures were not sensitive enough to variations in occupancy patterns; over 
half the sample reported that their home was not empty at all during the 
previous week and another 28*70 indicated that it was empty for only an hour. 
The result is a highly skewed variable which make it difficult to detect 
occupancy relationships (and to apply controls). 

Both burglary and vandalism are unrelated to the survey’s measure of 
self-reported prevention techniques when leaving the home overnight. A fairly 
high percentage of the respondents said that they take such measures (60*7o of 
those who had left their homes empty at least once overnight said that they 
took some prevention against burglary). And because the precise time 
sequencing of events is not clear for questions like this, there is some 
ambiguity about the extent to which victimisations could ‘produce’ home 
protection measures. 

As Hope (1984b) reports, relative visibility and accessibility of dwellings 
influences burglary risks. Those BCS respondents who said thai it would be 
“very easy” or “easy” for an intruder to get to the back of their home and 
those whose back doors or windows can be easily seen from public places had 
somewhat higher burglary rates. 

Household characteristics and household crime 

Some selected household characteristics are presented in Table 3:3 in relation 
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to burglary, vandalism and household victimisations in general (9). The 
patterns revealed are not unlike those suggested by the earlier examination of 
personal characteristics in relation to personal victimisation. The number of 
children in the household influences household risks. Vandalism in particular 
increases with the number of children in the household, perhaps because 
households with children tend to live disproportionately in neighbourhoods 
where lots of other children increase the number of potential offenders. (A 
similar explanation may hold for the relation between the number of children 
and personal victimisation reported in Chapter 2.) Burglary, which is less 
common than vandalism, is not sensitive to the number of children in the 
household. 



Table 3:3 

Estimated likelihood of household victimisation, by selected household 
characteristics 





Household 
victimis- 
ation * 


Burglary 
% victimised 


Vandalism 


Total No. 
(victimised 
other H/Hs) 


No. of children 


None 


17 


4 


9 


3496 


One 


26 


4 


16 


768 


Two or more 


29 


5 


23 


1107 


Family composition 


Single adults 


14 


5 


6 


1239 


Two adults 


18 


2 


10 


2257 


One adult with 


41 


14 


16 


129 


children 


Adults with 


27 


4 


16 


1746 


children 

Age of H/H head** 


16-24 


34 


5 


22 


145 


25-35 


29 


3 


17 


912 


36-55 


24 


3 


14 


1590 


56 -h 


14 


2 


7 


1380 



Weighted data; unweighted N = 10905 
The category of household offences is not the sum of burglary and 
vandalism but includes other offences as well. 

** There were 1416 cases where the age of the household head was 
missing. 
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Household victimisation is related to family composition too, although this 
variable is closely associated with both the number of children in the 
household and with the age of the household head. Indeed, the composition 
types which yield the highest household risks are those with children. ‘Single 
adult households’ have higher burglary likelihoods than do ‘two adult 
households’, due perhaps to the greater exposure these houses have during the 
daytime when the occupant is away at work. 

As people of similar ages tend to live in similar areas, the age of the household 
head is a variable that taps the likely exposure of houses to young people (the 
most likely offenders, generally). The relation to household victimisations of 
all types is relatively strong. For example, burglary likelihoods are 2.5 times 
greater and vandalism likelihoods are 3 times greater for the youngest as 
opposed to the oldest head of household categories. What should be under- 
scored here, however, is the persistent finding from the BCS that older 
respondents have lower risks of victimisation than do younger respondents, 
regardless of the type of victimisation. This is contrary to the image often 
portrayed in popular accounts of crime. 

Self-reported offending and non-criminal victimisation 

Chapter 2 indicated that household victimisation is related both to self- 
reported offending and to non-criminal victimisation. Here again, the findings 
vary somewhat depending upon whether burglary or vandalism is under 
consideration. Respondents who reported that they themselves had engaged in 
non-predatory property offending were no more likely to report a burglary 
victimisation than were ‘non-offenders’, but they were more likely to report 
being the victim of vandalism (20% versus 10%). The same pattern holds for 
self-reported delinquencies, although the relation to vandalism is less strong. 
And self-reported violence is also related to vandalism victimisation but not to 
burglary: 1 1 % of those with no self-reported violence in the past year were 
also victims of vandalism, whereas 25% of the respondents who said they were 
themselves engaged in violent offences in the past year lived in households that 
suffered vandalism. 

With respect to other misfortunes, the patterns are much the same as with 
personal crime. In fact, households that report that they experienced a fire, an 
accident in the household requiring medical attention, or a motor vehicle 
accident were 50% more likely to report being the victim of a household 
offence than other households. Thus, for whatever reason, there is a relatively 
strong relationship between criminal and non-criminal victimisation of 
households. 

Other attributes tend not to be strongly related to household victimisations. 
Thus, Hough (1984) reports that burglary is not associated clearly with either 
the household’s social class or with the amount of tempting goods (eg, 
televisions and videos) they own. But what does emerge from the BCS data is 
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that some of the strongest correlates of household victimisation (eg, area) are 
also some of the strongest correlates of personal victimisation, although there 
are very important differences between the two. 

Finally, it should be stressed that there are important differences revealed in 
the BCS about the relative risks of household victimisation, particularly when 
correlates of risks are considered together. Victimisation risks cluster, and not 
everyone has the same chances of suffering a household (or personal) 
victimisation. Just as one example, the likelihood of burglary is six times 
greater for owner-occupiers in the inner cities than for those who live in rural 
areas regardless of tenure. The final section of this report will consider some of 
the implications of such clustering of risks in greater detail. 

In summary, then : 

* Burglary is relatively strongly related to place of residence. Those who 
live in the inner city have a substantially greater risk than do those who 
live elsewhere. 

* The risk of vandalism is also greater in the inner city, although the 
difference is less pronounced than for burglary. 

* Those who live in flats are at greater risk of burglary than are those 
who live in houses, except for those in inner cities where risks are similar. 
The difference in vandalism risk is not great according to housing type. 

* Council tenants have greater likelihoods of household crimes (except, 
perhaps, vandalism) as do recent movers. 

* Family composition is related to household victimisation: those with 
children are at greater risk, while families headed by older persons are 
less at risk. 

Household victimisation is relatively strongly related to personal 
victimisation, to self-reported offending (for vandalism), and to other 
misfortunes. 
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4 The risk of motor vehicle 
crime 



Earlier chapters have already described much of importance to the question of 
relative risks of motor vehicle crime — ie, thefts of and thefts from motor 
vehicles (cars, vans and motorcycles). (For a complete analysis of motor 
vehicle crimes in the BCS, see Hope, 1984c.) For example, it was shown that 
victims of household crime are twice as likely to suffer from motor vehicle 
crimes as do non-victims. 

To begin with, the distribution of motor vehicle victimisations is revealing; 
theft of motor vehicles is rare, with 98*% of the respondents reporting that they 
had experienced neither a completed nor an attempted motor vehicle theft. 
And repeat victimisation is virtually non-existent: less than half a percent of 
BCS respondents were multiple victims. More prevalent is theft from motor 
vehicles. Ninety-three percent of the respondents reported no theft or 
attempted theft from their motor vehicle, and just about 2*^0 of the 
respondents reported multiple victimisation. Subsequent analyses will be based 
upon the proportion of respondents saying that they had suffered, at least 
once, either a theft of or a theft from a motor vehicle, or an attempt. The base 
is those BCS respondents who reported owning a motor vehicle during the 
reference period. There are a few cases of theft from a motor vehicle among 
non-owners, but the opportunity for these crimes really only occurs for those 
who own motor vehicles and thus they constitute the proper base for 
likelihoods. 

In the BCS it is the respondent who answers questions for the household about 
motor vehicle offences, these being something which can reasonably be 
expected to affect the entire household much in the same way that burglary 
does. It is therefore somewhat difficult to interpret the meaning of 
respondents’ characteristics in relation to victimisation. Males reported more 
than did female (13% versus 10*%), the young (aged 16-24) more than older 
respondents (45 or older), and retired persons and housewives less than others. 
It seems likely that these differences may in part be attributable again to 
environmental factors, such as housing patterns. But some, such as the slightly 
greater likelihood of males to report motor vehicle offences, may also reflect 
differing practices of car care and ‘psychological’ ownership. 

Table 4:1 displays selected correlates of motor vehicle victimisation. Consis- 
tent with other forms of criminal victimisation, risks of motor vehicle crime 
increase considerably with urbanisation. Of those living in more rural areas, 
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9% reported motor vehicle victimisations as against 25% of those in inner 
cities. 



Table 4:1 

Estimated likelihoods of motor vehicles offences among vehicle owners, by 
selected household characteristics 





% victimised 


Total No. 

(victims and others) 


Area 






Inner cities 


25 


150 


Other large city areas 


15 


934 


Smaller cities 


11 


584 


Rural areas 


9 


1869 


Housing type 


Detached 


7 


961 


Semi-detached 


11 


1330 


Terraced 


16 


924 


Flats and maisonettes 


18 


111 


Tenure 


Own home 


11 


2607 


Council rented 


16 


617 


Other 


14 


254 



Weighted data; unweighted N = 3073. 



Housing type and tenure also matter. For those living in detached houses the 
likelihood of motor vehicle victimisation is two and a half times smaller than 
for those living in flats. Risks increase as one moves from detached, to 
semi-detached, to terraced, to flats and maisonettes. With respect to tenure, 
owner-occupiers face fewer risks than council tenants. Although not shown in 
tabular form, length of residence at the current household shows an even 
stronger relation of motor vehicle theft, with the lengthier the stay, the smaller 
the likelihood. Together, these data are consistent with those discussed in 
Chapters 2 and 3 in strongly implying an environmental risk dimension for 
criminal victimisation. 

Some characteristics of drivers seem to alter the risk of motor vehicle 
victimisation, as shown in Table 4:2. Thus, those who said that they have the 
regular use of a car or a van were asked about how many miles they drove in 
the past year. Even allowing for difficulties in recall for such a question, there 
is a clear relationship between miles driven and victimisation: as the number of 
miles driven increases from under 5,000 to over 15,000 so too do risks, from 
10% to 16%. Car users were also asked where their cars were normally parked 
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at night when not in use. Here the differences were sizeable, with nearly one 
respondent in four who parked their car on the street at night having a motor 
vehicle victimisation, a likelihood four times higher than among those parking 
their cars in a garage. When considered in light of the place and time of 
occurrence data discussed in Chapter 1, it seems that on-the-street parking, 
even by one’s own home, substantially increases risks. It is important to state 
that this pattern holds in all places of residence where it can be examined (there 
are too few cases of car drivers in inner cities included in the BCS to say 
reliably that it holds true there). 



Table 4:2 

Estimated likelihood of motor vehicles offences among vehicle owners, by 
parking type and miles driven over past year 





% victimised 


Total No. 

(victims and others) 


Parking type (drivers only) 


Garage 


6 


1191 


Carport/carspace 


14 


612 


Street 


23 


573 


Miles driven over past 
year (those with regular use 
of car or van only) 


Under 5,000 


10 


1095 


5,000— < 10,000 


12 


694 


10,000— < 15,000 


14 


349 


15,000 or more 


16 


268 



Weighted data; unweighted N = 3073 



In summary, then: 

* Overall, thefts from and thefts of motor vehicles in England and 
Wales are relatively rare. Repetitive victimisation is extremely unlikely. 

* Substantial differences exist among the public in the chances of being 
the victim of motor vehicle offences. For respondents who live in rural 
ares and park their cars in garages, the risk of motor vehicle victimisation 
is about one-fifth that faced by those living in suburbs who park on the 
street. 

* The factors which produce these differences are similar in many ways 
to those affecting the chances of household and personal victimisation: 
urbanisation, type of housing, renting versus owning, availability of 
off-street parking, and driving habits are all related singly to motor 
vehicle victimisation. Together they produce substantial differences in 
victimisation risks. 
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5 Conclusions and implications 



Among the many findings from the BCS discussed in this report, two would 
seem to warrant the most attention. The first concerns the statistical rarity of 
victimisation (particularly those types that most concern the public) and the 
essential point that the risks of criminal victimisation cluster — they are not 
spread uniformly throughout society. Second, individual lifestyles affect the 
chances of personal and household victimisation in England and Wales. There 
are, of course, many additional patterns in the data reviewed in the previous 
chapters that will interest criminologists because the BCS is the first general 
population survey of victimisation in England and Wales. It therefore 
generates novel information about basic features of crime. But it is important 
to ask what the findings suggest about future research strategies, and to what 
extent they can inform policy. Each of the major findings are considered in 
turn. 

The rarity of serious victimisation and the clustering risks 

One of the things that surveys like the BCS can do, and do better than other 
statistics about crime, is inform both the public and policy makers about the 
distribution of criminal victimisation. One aspect of this which stands out in 
the BCS and in every other victimisation survey that has been done to date 
(Sparks, 1982), is the relative rarity of serious criminal victimisation. It seems 
likely that at least some of the concern about crime and victimisation among 
the public is caused by uncertainty — uncertainty about one’s chances of 
falling victim, uncertainty about when and where it is likely to happen, and 
uncertainty about how it would be dealt with if it did happen. Here the BCS 
has a large role to play. The data contained herein can help the public know 
that crime is relatively rare, that most of the crime which does occur is not 
particularly serious in the sense of bodily harm or financial loss (Hough and 
Mayhew, 1983), and that a small segment of the population seems particularly 
prone. Perhaps the single best example of this relates to criminal victimisation 
of the elderly. The BCS and related surveys show that the elderly do not face 
the greatest risk from personal or household crime but that in fact the reverse 
is true — it is the young who are most at risk. 

For a few individuals, victimisation is not a rare occurrence, but happens with 
some regularity along with a number of other of life’s misfortunes. For these 
people, the physical, economic and psychological costs of crime may be quite 
dear. Some characteristics of those with greater risk are revealed with 
considerable regularity throughout this report. Those most likely to suffer^ 
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personal victimisation tend to live in more urbanised areas, in rental accomo- 
dation and in flats. Most often they are young, male, and single. Victims of 
one form of crime are more likely than others to be victims of another form of 
crime, as well as to be more likely to suffer a variety of misfortunes, such as 
household fires and accidents. 

These findings suggest that economies might be gained by focusing prevention 
resources on those most at risk. It might also be prudent to make high-risk 
groups the subject of broad-based prevention measures (eg, which attended to, 
say, both household crime and motor vehicle crime). By being tailored to those 
most in need, crime prevention schemes would not only enjoy some economy 
but would avoid unnecessarily inconveniencing other people. Such ideas may 
fall on the ‘displacement’ hypothesis, although evidence implies that dis- 
placement may not be as important as some think (Mayhew, 1984). 

The rarity and clustering of serious criminal victimisation also has implications 
for research. It suggests, for example, that even with a sample as large as that 
used in the BCS, there is little probability of detecting a sufficiently large 
number of serious crimes to study in depth. Alternative sampling strategies 
will be needed for this purpose. A particular need is to ‘flesh out’ the 
situational aspects of criminal events: eg, the role played by the participants as 
the victimisation event unfolds, or where particular types of offences are most 
likely to happen. But it would be inefficient to pursue this type of research in 
the context of a general victimisation survey. 

Lifestyle and criminal victimisation 

The BCS contains a much richer set of questions about routine daily activities 
of the respondents than is available from other victimisation surveys. Despite 
the constraints imposed by the few serious victimisations uncovered, the BCS 
provides the best opportunity yet to study how lifestyles affect risks. 

Going out in the evening (particularly at the weekend) and heavy drinking are 
apparently risk-enhancing activities, accounting for some of the risks associ- 
ated with age, sex and urbanisation. Daytime activities — especially working 
out of the home, going to school, and travelling on public transport — affect 
the chances of both personal and household victimisation. Some of the factors 
associated with household and motor vehicle victimisation also suggest that 
individual behaviour patterns serve to enhance or to decrease the opportunity 
for these crimes. 

It should be stressed that the basic demographic and structural correlates of 
criminal victimisation are still strong despite controls for these lifestyles 
dimensions. Age in particular is a powerful correlate and it remains so even 
after the variables used here to measure lifestyle are taken into consideration. 
But what should be recognised is the limited nature of the test of the lifestyle 
perspective that is possible with the available data. Going out in the evening, 
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particularly at the weekend is a central lifestyle construct, but it is clearly only 
one such construct (Hindelang et al., 1978). The fact that this and the 
situational and areal variables seem to matter so much is encouraging for the 
viability of the lifestyle perspective. So too is the variability in victimisation 
risks associated with the measures of daytime activities described in Chapter 2. 
More refined tests of the lifestyle perspective must, however, await samples 
with larger numbers of victimisations and measures of other aspects of risk 
(eg, the convenience, desirability and vincibility of targets, Hindelang et al., 
1978). 

The results of this study can be viewed in the context of other recent research 
that employs lifestyle ideas to help explain crime. The lifestyle approach 
adopted here and by others (eg, Cohen and Felson, 1979; Cohen and Cantor, 
1981) can be clearly distinguished from other explanations by its focus upon 
the targets of crime as opposed to a focus on offenders. Much criminological 
research tries to understand crime and its social and demographic distribution 
by understanding the motivation for offending. In contrast, the lifestyle 
approach assumes motivation to offend and the task for lifestyle theorists is to 
explicate the situations in which such motivation is least likely to be restrained: 
that is, differences which exist in the opportunity to offend, rather than in the 
desire or impetus to offend, are seen as crucial. Lifestyle variables seem to be 
important because they help to predict which people are likely to come into 
contact with likely offenders in situations in which the restraints against 
offending are reduced. Considerable success has been achieved in the predic- 
tion of crime rates and in victimisation probabilities on the basis of such ideas 
(Hindelang et al., 1978; Cohen and Felson, 1979; Cohen and Cantor, 1981) 
and the related concept of crime as opportunity (Mayhew et al., 1976). 

While lifestyle concepts help explain why risks differ for different groups of 
people, the important question of whether these findings have practical 
implications remains. It is here that considerable caution needs to be exercised. 
Do the data suggest, for example, that individuals may reduce their chances of 
personal victimisation by going out less? And would some experience lower 
risks if they changed their drinking habits? Such questions are bound to arise, 
but it needs to be said that answers to them would, at this point, be premature. 
There are four reasons for this. 

First, it is not necessarily the case that changes in lifestyle itself would 
significantly alter the risk of victimisation. The correlates of victimisation are 
heavily interdependent and it is hazardous to predict how changes in one 
factor alone might alter risks. This is particularly true when the dominant 
correlates in the data remain demographic and structural (eg, age, urbani- 
sation and housing type). Second, many lifestyle variables are not easily 
changed anyway, particularly in ways that might be expected to alter the risks 
of victimisation. Where people live, what they must do in the daytime, how 
they travel, and with whom they associate can be aspects of life over which 
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there is little control. Third, it would not necessarily be desirable to alter 
activities that are associated with greater risks of crime: those people who live 
in areas which include a large number of children, for instance, may 
experience more vandalism than others, but the benefits of living in such 
places could easily outweigh the costs. And finally, it should be recognised that 
a good deal of ‘risk management’ undoubtedly goes on already. For instance, 
many people who feel vulnerable avoid certain places at certain times; there is 
already considerable age-segregation in evening activities; and many who leave 
their home unoccupied take measures to make it look like someone is still 
home. Such routine behaviour may have complicated researchers’ interpreta- 
tions of the correlates of risk, but it probably also reduces the risk of 
victimisation. 

Two particular findings described above, however, may have more straight- 
forward implications for prevention not least because they contradict conven- 
tional widsom. For example, people may be insufficiently aware of the risk of 
burglary during daytime hours on weekdays, particularly when the home is left 
unoccupied. Similarly, the fact that so many motor vehicle offences take place 
while the car is parked at home during the night, suggests that prevention 
measures should not be relaxed simply because the car is ‘safely at home’. 

The DCS lifestyle findings suggest that victimisation research needs to focus its 
attention increasingly on the small portion who suffer repeated victimisation 
and who thus bear a disproportion of the burden from crime. A further 
research need is an increased focus on the relationship between criminal 
victimisation and criminal offending, and on the social processes which seem 
to produce such correlations. Criminologists have paid far too little attention 
to these issues, and to how they relate to theory about crime. Finally, the 
findings here indicate that there should be more studies of micro-environments 
and their role in the generation of criminal victimisation: measures of specific 
situations in which crime is likely to happen need to be refined and examined 
— at the neighbourhood level and, for example, at the level of specific type of 
pub, school, and housing unit. A start might be sought by documenting more 
specifically the activity patterns of likely offenders (ie, the young, especially 
those who like to go out at night). 
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Notes 



1 . Some of the findings described in this report, and more detailed informa- 
tion about some aspects of the BCS findings, are presented in a series of papers 
written by Home Office researchers (Hope, 1984b, 1984c; Hough, 1983, 1984; 
Hough and Mayhew, 1983; Maxfield, 1984; Mayhew, 1984; and Southgate 
and Ekblom, 1984. 

2. Weighted data are presented throughout this report. The series of weights 
applied are mainly intended to correct for oversampling of certain respondents 
(see Wood, 1983, for details). The total number of weighted offences is 4270, 
the total unweighted is 4595. For the data relating to victimisation risks, the 
unweighted count is 10,905; the weighted count 11,135. Lifestyle questions 
were only asked of those who completed the follow-up part of the BCS 
questionnaire: all victims and two-fifths of non-victims. The unweighted count 
for lifestyle analyses is 6,329. All results presented in this report are consistent 
with the unweighted results. The numbers described in this report may differ 
slightly from those in other reports in this series, due to slightly different 
counting rules. Also, the data here include events said by respondents to have 
occurred in the first quarter of 1982, although these events are excluded from 
annual rate tables such as those described in Hough and Mayhew (1983). (The 
findings herein are sometimes reported as relating to ‘1981’ to avoid confusion 
with subsequent surveys.) These differences would not be expected to alter the 
results substantively. For definitions of variables and some estimates of 
standard errors in BCS data, see Hough and Mayhew (1983). 

3. Again, it should be stressed that the victimisation survey method probably 
undercounts non-stranger assaultive violence. Because such violence may be 
unusually likely to take place within the home, the finding that common 

assault occurs mainly away from the home may understate the proportion 
within the home. 

4. Too few non-white respondents were included in the survey to allow 
variations in victimisation by ethnic group to be examined. Also, family 

‘ income was not ascertained in the survey, thus prohibiting income and class as 
analytical dimensions (except insofar as other variables in the data measure 
these constructs, eg, profession, place of residence and the like). 

5. In constructing the scale, a single of spirits was equated to about one glass 
of wine or a half-pint of beer. To be classified as a ‘heavy’ drinker, a 
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respondent would report drinking either 30 singles, 30 glasses of wine of 15 
pints of beer (or some combination) per week. 

6. The following items constitute the violence scale: 

* started a physical fight with someone outside the family since the age of 
16; 

* deliberately injured someone outside the family; 

*carried a weapon for self-protection or in case it was needed in a fight. 
The following items constitute the non-predatory theft scale: 

♦taken office supplies from work; 

♦fiddled expenses; 

♦failed to declare something at the customs; 

♦cheated on tax; 

♦not bought a television licence when should have done. 

The following items constitute the delinquencies scale: 

♦deliberately travelled without a ticket or paid too low a fare; 

♦deliberately damaged property such as a phone box, a car, a window or 
a streetlight (but without stealing anything); 

♦taken things from shops, stores, supermarkets or market stalls without 
paying; 

♦taken pot (cannabis or marijuana). 

Those respondents reporting that they had engaged in these behaviours at least 
once in the past year (ie, since the beginning of 1981) were coded as ‘offenders’ 
and those who answered “no” to all of the items were coded as ‘non- 
offenders’. There is good support in the self-reported measurement literature 
for the construction of such omnibus scales (see Hindelang et al., 1981). 
These scales are meant only to separate the self-reported offending items into 
logical groups, representing potentially serious offences of inter-personal 
violence, property offences not involving personal contact or the potential of 
personal contact, and finally, offences typically associated with youth. 
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7. There is also an association in the BCS data between self-reported 
offending and household victimisation: those who said they engaged in 
self-reported violence, non-predatory theft and in delinquencies were more 
likely to also report being the victims of household crimes. 

8. These non-criminal victimisations are also related to household victimis- 
ation. For traffic accidents, the likelihoods of household victimisation are 
190 / 0 , 27%, and 29% for the ‘never’, ‘not in past year’, and ‘yes, in the past 
year’ categories respectively. For household fires, the figures are 20%, 22%, 
and 30%, and for household accidents 19%, 24%, and 29%. 

9. As would be expected, most of the personal characteristics of BCS 
respondents are unrelated, or are largely unrelated, to household crimes. 
Thus, the respondent’s sex, age, marital status, and work status (eg, full-time 
work, unemployed, housewife) are essentially uncorrelated with reports of 
household victimisation. The exceptions seem to be that older respondents and 
retired respondents report disproportionately few household victimisations. 
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Table A:1 

Time of occurrence of criminal incidents (percentages) 





Common 

assault 


Personal victimisation 
Personal Wounding 

theft 


Robbery 


Time of day 


6 a.m. — 12 a.m. 


14 


25 




9 


1 


12 a.m. — 6 p.m. 


28 


44 




23 


39 


Day (unsure time) 


0 


2 




0 


9 


6 p.m. — 12 p.m. 


42 


28 




59 


40 


12 p.m. — 6 a.m. 


12 


2 




7 


10 


Night (unsure time) 


4 


0 




0 


0 


Unknown/NA 


0 


0 




2 


0 


Total No. 


563 


156 




126 


44 




Household victimisation 
Vandalism Burglary Theft Theft of 


Other 








from 

motor 

veh. 


motor 

veh. 


theft 

"1 


Time of day 


6 a.m. to 12 a.m. 


5 


8 


5 


4 


1 11 


12 a.m. to 6 p.m. 


15 


24 


12 


11 


1 12 


Day (unsure time) 


5 


6 


i 5 


4 


! 8 


6 p.m. to 12 p.m. 


38 


30 


' 25 


36 


18 


12 p.m. to 6 a.m. 


15 


19 


28 


33 


25 

; 


Night (unsure time) 


14 


3 


14 


7 


12 


Unknown/NA 


9 


9 


11 


5 


14 


Total No. 


1084 


286 


494 


115 


622 



Weighted data; unweighted N = 4595. 

Bicycle thefts, thefts in dwellings and sex offences excluded. 
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Table A:2 

Day of occurrence of criminal incidents (percentages) 



Personal victimisation 

Common Personal Wounding Robbery 





assault 


theft 








Day of occurrence 


During week 


61 


67 




47 


92 


Weekend 


39 


31 




46 


7 


Unknown 


0 


2 




7 


0 


Total No. 


563 


156 




126 


44 




Household victimisation 
Vandalism Burglary Theft Theft of 


Other 








from 

motor 

veh. 


motor 

veh. 


theft 


Day of occurence 


During week 


54 


68 


61 


57 


55 


Weekend 


29 


25 


27 


40 


26 


Unknown 


17 


7 


12 


3 


19 


Total No. 


1084 


286 


494 


115 


622 



Weighted data; unweighted N = 4595. 

Bicycle thefts, thefts in dwellings and sex offences excluded. 
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Table A:3 

Place of occurrence of criminal incidents (percentages) 





Common 

assault 


Personal victimisation 
Personal Wounding 

theft 


Robbery 


Robbery 

Location 


Home 


12 


0 




24 


8 


Garage 


0 


0 




0 


0 


Outside home 


3 


0 




9 


6 


Street by home 


3 


1 




3 


4 


Work 


12 


2 




10 


1 


Street by work 


5 


5 




2 


11 


Pub/disco 


19 


6 




21 


2 


Transportation 


3 


18 




0 


16 


Shops 


4 


30 




4 


2 


Other 


39 


38 




27 


50 


Total No. 


563 


156 




126 


44 




Household victimisation 
Vandalism Burglary Theft> Theft of 


Other 








from 

motor 

veh. 


motor 

veh. 


theft 


Location 


Home 


6 


97 


0 


0 


1 


Garage 


0 


0 ; 


0 


0 


7 


Outside home 


41 


2 ; 


21 


25 


82 


Street by home 


26 


0 ; 


32 


27 


4 


Other 


27 


1 : 


47 


48 


6 


Total No. 


1084 


286 


494 


115 


622 



Weighted data; unweighted N = 4595. 

Bicycle thefts, thefts in dwellings and sex offences excluded. 
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Table A:4 

Estimated likelihood of personal victimisation, by selected social and demo- 
graphic factors 





% victimised 


Total No. 

(victims and others) 


Sex 


Male 


10 


5170 


Female 


7 


5965 


Age 


16-19 


23 


815 


20-24 


19 


921 


25-29 


11 


1023 


30-34 


10 


1001 


35-39 


11 


1027 


40 H- 


4 


868 


Marital status 


Married 


6 


7283 


Single 


17 


2265 


Widowed 


3 


1057 


Divorced/separated 


12 


502 


Work status 


Work full-time 


10 


4923 


Work part-time 


6 


1198 


Unemployed 


15 


668 


Retired 


2 


1672 


Housewife 


5 


2299 


In school 


25 


351 


Education (age when completed 




full-time schooling) 


15 or younger 


5 


6107 


16-18 


12 


3530 


19 and older 


11 


1050 


Still in education 


26 


334 



Weighted data; unweighted N = 10905. 
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Appendix B 
Multiple victimisation 



In addition to the ordinary validity problems associated with victimisation 
surveys (see especially, Skogan, 1981; Sparks, 1982), there are important 
problems concerning how risk should be measured. For one, the distribution 
of victimisation is skewed dramatically: ie, most respondents report no 
victimisations during the reference period, a few report one, and a very small 
number report several. Therefore, the ‘average’ (mean) victimisation rate for 
any group will be ‘inflated’ by the few people who are repetitively victimised 
(as far as is known, see Sparks, 1982). 

Table B:1 shows the percentages of BCS respondents who reported no 
victimisations, only one, two, and so forth. Several points emerge. First, 68% 
reported that they were not victimised by any of the survey crimes, 72% were 
not victims of household crimes (including in this instance motor vehicle 
theft), and fully nine out of ten respondents were not victimised by personal 
crimes. Table B:1 thus reveals both the relative rarity of serious person-to- 
person crimes, as well as the fact that nearly one in three respondents reported 
some victimisation to the interviewers. Second, it is clear that repetitive 
victimisation is particularly rare. For all crimes together, 14% of the respon- 
dents were multiple victimised; but for crimes of personal contact, only 2% 
were. Another way of looking at these data is to say that of the victims of 
personal crime in the BCS, 72% were one-time victims while 28% were 



Table B:1 

Estimated distribution of victimisation (percentages) 





Personal 

offences 


Household 

offences 


All 

offences 


Number of times 








victimised 








0 


91.7 


72.3 


68.1 


1 


6.0 


16.9 


17.8 


2 


1.0 


5.0 


6.2 


3 


0.4 


2.6 


3.1 


4 


0.3 


1.3 


1.8 


5 


0.1 


0.4 


0.7 


6 or more 


0.5 


1.5 


2.2 



Weighted data, unweighted N = 10905. 
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repetitively victimised. For all crimes in the survey, the corresponding 
percentages are 56^o one-time victims and 44% multiple victims (a percentage 
which is increased, of course, by the repetitive victims of the generally less 
serious forms of household offences). 

Series victimisations are included as the number of incidents in the 
series. The ‘personal’ category includes all personal crimes. The ‘house- 
hold’ category includes burglary, other household thefts, vandalism, 
and motor vehicle offences. The ‘all offences’ category includes both 
types of victims. Attempts are included in these data. 

To some extent it is possible to examine similar distributions by specific type of 
offence. When this is done, it is discovered that the offences with the greatest 
proportion of multiple victims tend to be offences which are most often 
reported in the survey. Thus, for personal crimes, common assault and ‘other 
personal theft’ have the greatest proportion of multiple victims, while for 
household crimes, it is vandalism and theft from motor vehicles. 

Although not reported in the text, much of the data about multiple personal 
victimisation are consistent with the patterns that are reported regarding 
victims and non-victims generally: that is, in comparison to non- victims and to 
one-time victims, multiple personal victims are more likely to be male, young, 
single, and unemployed or in-school. 

Table B:1 indicates that the distribution of victimisation ‘tails off’ very 
quickly, suggesting the highly unusual nature of respondents who reported 
several victimisations. Such data have suggested to some (eg. Sparks, 1982) 
that the causes of victimisation generally may be quite distinct from the causes 
of victimisation for the highly victimised segments of the population. The 
general similarity of correlates across the ‘number of times victimised’ 
dimension, however, may suggest otherwise. 

One more feature of multiple or repetitive victimisation suggested by Table 
B: 1 is the relationship — found in other surveys too (Hindelang et al., 1978) — 
between suffering a personal victimisation and suffering a household or motor 
vehicle victimisation. Thus, respondents who reported being the victim of at 
least one personal crime were twice as likely to also report a household crime 
as were respondents who did not report being the victim of a personal crime 
(42% versus 20% respectively). Similarly with persons who reported at least 
one household offence, 16% reported at least one personal victimisation, 
compared to 6% of the non-household crime victims. And, there is a similar 
clustering of risks for motor vehicle crimes: 36% of the victims of motor 
vehicle offences reported a household offence, whereas 19% of the others 
reported experiencing a household crime. These relationships among the 
various forms of victimisation hold despite controls for sex and age. 

For whatever reason, then, the BCS strongly suggests that there is a link 
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between household and personal victimisations in England and Wales, and this 
should not be overlooked. Such a relationship has important implications for 
risk analysis because it indicates that there may be important environmental 
dimensions to victimisation: certain areas produce higher than average risks of 
both personal and household crime. 

The data displayed in Table B:1 have important implications for the way in 
which victimisation data can be analysed in order to portray risk. As a 
consequence of the empirical distribution of victimisation, there is no ideal 
way in which to define ‘risk’ that will adequately represent the risk to all 
groups in the population. Mean values will overstate the risk for most people 
in England and Wales because most are not victimised during the reference 
period. Simple proportions (eg, placing in the numerator the number of 
distinct persons victimised rather than the number of victimisations) reduce 
this problem but at the same time underestimate the risk for a few. There is no 
obvious solution to this problem, but the difficulty victimisation surveys have 
in counting repetitive victimisation suggest that it is more desirable to study 
risk via proportions victimised rather than in the average victimisation. As 
Hough (1983) has argued, given potential response biases in the counting of 
repetitively victimised people though the ‘series’ procedure, there is probably 
less error in such a dichotomy than in a mean rate. 

There are a number of other critical measurement questions in the construc- 
tion of risk measures which cannot be addressed here. These include the 
question of how criminal events should be counted when more than one 
offence occurs in an incident, or when more than one person is victimised in an 
incident; the appropriate time unit to study, and so forth (see Sparks, 1982). 
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Education 

As shown in Table A:4 in Appendix A, the better-educated (ie, those who 
finished full-time education latest) are likely to report more personal victimis- 
ations to interviewers. This may be the result of survey methodology rather 
than a true correlate of victimisation risk: the better-educated may simply be 
more ‘productive’ respondents (Hough, 1983; Sparks, 1982). There is also a 
strong age base to this education measure with those still in school reporting 
substantially more personal victimisations. 

One common procedure to test whether the ‘education bias’ is affecting other 
results is to see whether other known correlates of risk hold within each 
category of the educational status measure: ie, do they persist ‘despite’ the 
education ‘bias’. Analyses not shown here in tabular form suggest that for the 
most part they do. Thus, whether the criterion is personal victimisation or 
violence, the same general pattern is discovered for age, marital status, work 
status, and urbanisation. There is, however, an effect for sex: differences in 
risks for males and females are not present for those leaving school when less 
than 15, nor for those leaving after 19 years. For those leaving between 16 and 
18 and for those still in school, the sex differences in risks are exacerbated. Age 
is a complicating factor here, but given the sample size it is difficult to tease 
out. When age is controlled, the education effect reduces in strength con- 
siderably, but does not entirely disappear. Suffice it to say that sex differences 
in the BCS, and correlates associated strongly with sex, need special caution in 
interpretation. 

Self-report measures 

The BCS is one of the very few surveys conducted on a nationally representa- 
tive sample of adults which has investigated self-reported offending, and it is 
the only one which has looked at this and victimisation simultaneously. 
Though it provides, therefore, potentially very valuable information indeed, 
some serious methodological as well as substantive issues have to be faced. It is 
possible, of course, that the observed correlation is an artifact of the survey 
method rather than representative of a link between offending and victimis- 
ation. Several method-linked processes could produce this. It could be that 
both are produced by ‘overly productive’ respondents eager to satisfy the 
perceived needs of the interviewers. Or, both could be produced by conscious 
or unconscious falsification on the part of the respondents. Such response 
biases need to be seriously considered in subsequent research, though they are 
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insufficient to explain patterns in the data well. Perhaps most importantly, 
both the self-report and the victimisation data reveal correlates that have 
repeatedly been found in other research sources (eg, the associations between 
self-reported offending and age, sex, and urbanisation). 

The BCS also asked respondents to say whether they had “been arrested and 
taken to a police station”. One percent of the respondents said that they had 
been in the last year and 5% reported an arrest prior to the last year; 94% 
reported that they never had been arrested. The likelihoods of personal 
victimisation for these three groups are, respectively, 34%, 22%, and 7%; for 
household victimisation they are 32%, 29%, and 20%. These data, then, are at 
least consistent with the relationship between self-reported offending and 
victimisation reported in the text. 

One important concern about the validity of the self-report offending mea- 
sures in the BCS relates to the fact that not all of the interviews in the survey 
were conducted privately. In fact, a rather large proportion were conducted 
with others present at the time — roughly 50%. It is possible, therefore, that 
there was both substantial under-reporting and differential reporting accord- 
ing to the ‘privacy’ of the interview. To test this, the self-report data were 
analysed according to whether or not someone else was present when the 
interview took place. Perhaps suprisingly, there were no differences in the 
proportions reporting offending on any of the three scales used here according 
to whether anyone else was present. For the delinquencies scale, 6% reported 
offending regardless of the presence of others; for non-predatory theft, 16% 
for no one else there, 17% for others present; for self-reported violence, 5% 
versus 6%. The card sort technique employed in the survey may have usefully 
served to protect the respondent’s confidentiality even in the presence of 
others. 

The question of bias associated with ‘non-private’ interviews is, of course, a 
matter of considerable concern with respect to reports of victimisation, 
particularly in light of the sensitivity that might surround many forms of 
victimisation, and the fact that the offender might even be present. In the 
event, the presence of others in the interview does not seem to have much 
impact on the level of either reported personal or violent victimisations, or on 
the patterns revealed by the data with respect to such basic variables as age, 
marital status, work status, sex, and urbanisation. The very slight trend that 
seems to exist is — contrary to what many suppose — for the presence of 
others to increase the level of reporting perhaps due to ‘jogging’ the memory 
of the respondents. 

The number of cases available place stringent limitations on the extent to 
which the potential effects of this factor can be explored. It seems that other 
adults present in the interview very slightly increases the level of reporting, for 
both personal and violent victimisations, as does the presence of children, 
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although this less so. The critical question for the present analyses is whether 
this bias upsets the patterns in the data. Although more refined analyses on 
larger samples is required, the tentative answer seems to be “not substan- 
tially”. 
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